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Abstract 

Arundhati Roy’s novel, The Ministry of Utmost Happiness is an unconventional one. 
The experiment in fiction writing she adopts in her first novel, The God of Small Things 
continues in her second novel also. Roy adopts various styles of narration and forms in The 
Ministry. Roy makes the novel into a documentary with cinematic overturns rather than a fine 
work of fiction through various means. Cannons of fiction writing and styles are subjected to 
subversion in the novel. In the Ministry she tries to keep away from the styles of Salmon 
Rushdie and William Faulkner, the authors she is always alleged to have affinities. Though 
her style is unconventional, she is empathetic in her narration of various social issues 
simmering in contemporary India. 

The genesis of a second novel after the tectonic first one through a gap of twenty 
years is worth intriguing. Arundhati Roy’s The Ministry of Utmost Happiness is a paradigm 
of style and fictional cannons in its many ways. An architect by training and a creative genius 
by temperament, Roy is more an activist than a fiction writer and the intervening period 
between her first and second novel is filled with many controversial essays concerning 
various social issues with local and global ramifications. She juxtaposes reality and fiction in 


a cinematic zealousness. 
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Roy’s first novel, The God of Small Things was an architectonic fictional adventure. 
Centered around the sleepy Aymanam of South Kerala, she explores the dilemma in human 
relationship in a predominantly patriarchal society which crafts the rules of love and its 
manifestations. Roy elevates her fictional realm to a pan Indian surroundings spanning from 
Kashmir to Kannyakumari and in her attempt to say the particular, she plunges into the 
general, leaving the feeling of having told too much. 

Roy is sometimes dubbed as Faulknarian and Rushdiic and in her second novel she is 
more the former than the latter. She is subverting the novelistic form in her attempt to enrich 
the discourse with the cacophony of societal discord. The attention turns to the marginalised 
and the novel becomes the saga of many struggles of the survival of the downtrodden. The 
powerful play of words we experienced in The God of Small Things disappears into a 
condensed and stressful discourse with the occasional appearance of the brilliance of the 
former. Except a few attempts on magical realism as Tilo’s ambitions to visit her dead love 
Musa “through the crack in the door that the battered angels in the graveyard held open 
(illegally) for her”(389) the narration is haphazard and incoherent. 

The opening of the novel reveals Roy’s concern over the deepening environmental 
degradation and the human and animal causes to it. The consumerist society is paying for its 
avariciousness with vultures dying out of Diclofinac poising.. As Tzvetan Todorov opines, 
novels do not imitate reality; they create it (Hoffman and Murphy 151). Roy is recreating a 
burning reality of modern India. Post globalisation Indian society has witnessed the 
emergence of a particular class where consumerism is at its pinnacle. Birds dying out of 
Diclofinac poisoning are a direct result of this uncontrolled and aggressive consumerism. She 
reveals the stark reality though poetically; “Silver beards of saliva dripped from their beaks, 
and one by one they tumbled off their branches, dead”. 
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Roy adopts the omniscient narrator instead of a magical realist approach to narrate the 
reality of the lives of the transgender in India. The national capital of Delhi and its suburbs 
are the haven of this community. Anjum’s life and the graveyard in which she lives are less 
dramatic than her real life. Born as a hermaphrodite, she shatters the peace of her mother, 
putting her into intense agony. The dichotomy with the resplendent life of the national capital 
and that of its marginalised people gets a realistic representation in the novel. 

The dilemma of personality is the central narrative of Anjum. Anjum in her mail form 
Aftab takes a considerable time to mature and finally she breaks the cocoon and comes out as 
the female Anjum, braving the ridicule of the world around her. Her music sessions with 
Ustad Hameed Khan are hours of perplexity because of the sickening environment and 
teasing of other children who are also learning music from the maestro. “He’s a she. He’s not 
a He or a She. He’s a He and a She..She..He,, She...He, She..Hee! Hee! Hee!”; the children 
chant in a chorus (12). 

Hijras in India are worshiped and hunted at the same time. India still reels in 
superstition and the irony of the Hijras is that they themselves are unhappy and in agony, yet 
worshipped as harbingers of good luck. As in The Dance of the Eunuchs, “their voices were 
harsh, their songs melancholy; they sang of/ Lovers dying and of children left unborn.. .All 
were watching these poor creatures’ convulsions (Das 85-86). 

The foregrounding of the sate of India’s oldest marginalised people in narration is a 
form of pretest. Anjum’s friend Nimmo Gorakhpuri summarises their state in a chat with her. 

“D’you know why God made Hijaras?” 

“No, why?” 

“It was an experiment. He decided to create something, a living creature that is 
incapable of happiness. So he made us” (23). Aftab, Anjum’s male part is contradicting it by 
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asserting himself as happy, but when he transforms into female, she realises that what her 
friend said is true. 

Roy employs photographic realism with a kaleidoscopic view in depicting 
contemporary India. Flooding Afghan refugees to Old Delhi, planes flying like ‘unseasonal 
mosquitoes’ ( 40), the lisping speech of India’s former Prime Minister Atal Bihari Bajpayee 
and the Hindutva ideology of his party are examples of this kaleidoscopic narration. Her 
style is close to the methodology of commercial films, making her novel more a documentary 
than a work of fiction. The Godra train carnage and Gujarat riot as its aftermath, the State 
Chief Minister Narendra Modi’s cold and callous appearance and handling of the situation 
are all subjects of Roy’s witty sarcasm. Her expression of Modi’s remark about the riot as 
Newtonian being an equal and opposite reaction to an action of misadventure of the Muslim 
fundamentalist is loaded with wit. “He didn’t acknowledge Newton of course, because in the 
prevailing climate, the officially sanctioned position was that ancient Hindus had discovered 
all science”(45). 

Anjum, the transgender witnesses the transformation of India into a new senseless, 
intolerant, brutal state where the dogma of the masses takes the root. It was her gender 
position that saves her from their blood thirstiness. They believe killing a Hijra will bring bad 
luck to them. “They left her alive. Un-killed. Unhurt. Neither folded nor unfolded. She alone. 
So that they might be blessed with good fortune. Butchers’ Luck” ( 63). The predicament of 
being a butchers’ luck pulls her into a state of ghastliness. 

The euphoria of communal disbelief is comically picturised by the novelist. Delhi 
and other major cities are feeling the brunt of the changed communal situation in India. In 
such a scenario one has to cover up one’s real religious status. When Saddam Hussein, the 
tenant of Anjum’s cemetery guest house, approaches Sangeeta Madam for the job of a 
security guard, he introduces himself as Dayachand because ‘every idiot knew that in the 
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prevailing climate a security guard with a Muslim name would have been considered a 
contradiction in terms’ (75). 

Dayachand is a victim of mob violence perpetrated by the cow vigilantes. While they 
were returning with a dead cow from an upper caste farmer on a Desssehra day, the people 
who made the procession near the Ramlila Maidan attacked them. Roy is giving amble space 
to each and every social issue that India is witnessing along with the advent of Hindutva 
philosophy. 

The environmentalist in Arundhati is anxious about the pace of development that 
displaces millions in the country. People are evacuated, dams are constructed and cities are 
lighted at the cost of the downtrodden. “Away from the lights and advertisements, villages 
were being emptied. Cities too. Millions of people were being moved, but nobody knew 
where to” ( 98). Here the activist- writer tries to expose the tentacles of crony capitalism that 
engulfs the country sensitively. 

The cliched post liberal Indian society with corruption and crony capitalism has given 
amble representation in The Ministry. Simmering forces of communalism hand in hand with 
burgeoning capitalist excesses are a contemporary reality in India. The degradation caused to 
the environment is beyond repair. As she sarcastically comments, ‘Warren Andersons kill 
more than Osama bin Laden’ in the new India (111). 

The struggle for justice and equal rights had plummeted into comical situations in 
India. Struggles and movements have lost their sheen and fail to arouse sympathy among the 
public. Roy satirizes such movements and their proponents. Dr. Azad Bharatiya is one such 
character. He has entered, ‘according to his own calculations, the eleventh year, third month 
and seventeenth day of his hunger strike” (125). His credentials are dubious and often 
pending its completion. He is a warrior wagging a losing battle. 
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Roy’s narration often turns aimless and sig-sag. She is making a pan Indian excursion 
with one issue after another. The local shifts from city to city. She is overwhelmed with the 
militancy and human rights violations in Kashmir. Much of her attention in the latter part of 
the novel turns to narrate the Kashmir imbroglio. 

The question of truth and its various manifestations become part of the post modem 
fiction. The Ministry is an attempt to finding out fiction out of reality in a society full of 
contradictions and dichotomies. Roland Barthes makes an interesting observation about 
reality and its fictionalization in Writing and the Novel. “Reality is neither mysterious nor 
absurd; it is clear, almost familiar, repeatedly gathered up and contained in the hand of the 
creator; it is subjected to the ingenious pressure of his freedom”( Hoffman and Murphy 151). 
Roy demystifies reality through empathetic narration of mass killings, the brutal violations of 
human decency and dignity by the armed forces and the worm-like lives of the marginalised 
in her novel. 

The line between reality and fiction is thin in The Ministry of Utmost Happiness. The 
style and narration undergo unexpected subversions in the novel. As Tabish Khair opines in 
his review of the novel in The Hindu, “no amount of showing can save a bad writer, and even 
an excess of telling can result an interesting novel by a good writer” The Ministry leaves the 
impression that Roy had told too much, as in a documentary than in a fiction. 
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